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Luck relies on chance ; labor, on character. 
CoBDEN. 


LOST, THE SUMMER. 


Wueeet has the Summer gone? 
She was here just a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 

To whisper her praises; 

And every one loved her so! 


Has any one seen her about? 

She must have gone off in the night! 
And she took the best flowers 

And the happiest hours, 

And asked no one’s leave for her flight 


Have you noticed her steps in the grass? 
The garden looks red where she went. 
By the side of the hedge 

There’s a golden-rod edge, 

And the rose-vineés are withered and bent 


Don’t you fear she is sorry she went? 
Tt seems but a minute since May! 
Im searcely half through 

What I wanted to do. 

Tf she only had waited a day! 


Do you think she will ever come back? 
I shall watch every day at the gate 

For the robins and clover, 

Saying over and over, 

* I know she will come if I wait!” 

R. M. Atpen 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HALLOWEEN. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 


LL-HALLOW EVEN is commonly called 
A Halloween, or Nut-crack Night. 

It is the vigil of All Saints’ Day, which 
comes November 1; but the churchly origin lost 
its religious significance to a great extent, whcn 
this night of all others became dear to the ignorant 
and superstitious as the time when they might 
peep into the secrets of the future. It was long 
regarded by them as the time when spirits walked 
abroad to be interviewed and cross-questioned by 
the brave and curious; and to-day it is set apart for 
merry-makers to bob for apples, roast nuts, ex 
ehange cakes and crack jokes,—customs which 
have come to us from the Old World. We read 
of good people, as far back as 1511, baking bread 
and giving it out to all Christian souls. In Shrop- 
shire, England, a high heap of soul-cakes was 
piled up, one on the other; and every visitor that 
day took one. An old rhyme reads, “A soule- 
eake, a soule-cake, have mercy on all soules for a 
soule-cake.” In other places seed-cakes are made 
for every member of the family. 

Girls try the faithfulness of their sweethearts by 
sticking apple-seeds on the forehead or cheeks, 
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naming each seed; and the one that falls off first 
tells that the lover is faithless, he will not stick. 
Gay tells of this custom in the lines : — 


** This pippin shall another tryal make, 
See from the core two kernels brown I take; 
This on my cheek for Lubberkin is worn 
And Booby Clod on ’tother side is borne; 


But Booby Clod soon drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love’s unsound; 
While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last; 
Oh, were his lips to mine but joined so fast!*’ 


The custom of throwing an apple-paring over 
the shoulder is a favorite one, as well as the sailing 
of nutshells in a pan of water. 


A lad extracts the 
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meat from an English walnut-shell, gives half to a 
lassie and eats the other half, then provides the 
half-shells with lighted wax tapers and sets them 
floating in a pan of water. If the tiny boats come 
together, and proceed on their voyage in a friendly 
way, then the couple will marry and live happily ; 
but, if the tiny boats float farther and farther apart, 
then the couple must select other partners for life’s 
voyage. : 

The lads and lassies of Scotland love best the 
harmless jokes which smack of the superstitious. 
Robert Burns describes a Halloween evening 
among the peasants, of the burning of nuts in an 
open fire : — 


“‘ The auld guidwife’s weel-hoarded nits 

Are round and round divided, 

An’ monie lads’ and lassies’ fates 
Are then that night decided; 

Some kindle, couthie, side by side, 
An’ burn thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa wi’ saucie pride, 
And jump out owre the chimlie, 

Fw’ high that night.’’ 


Another popular one with the Scottish girls is to 
determine the size and figure of their future hus- 
bands by drawing cabbages blindfolded, pulling the 
first one that is touched. 

It was customary in the ancient times to build 
bonfires on the hills, attended by many ceremonies, 
and to ring out the bells for all Christian souls; 
but to-day these customs for our boys and girls are 
robbed of all their ancient significance, and mean 
only a good time. 


I pity Emma, doesn’t thee? , 
So pale and weak she cannot play; 
And yet she always loves to see 
Thy little schoolmates gay ; 
And, while they played, I’ve seen her try 
To smile, when tears were in her eye. 


Look this way, Willy, Farmer Brown 
Is husking in the open air; 

And half the girls and boys in town 
Are working with him there. 

He won't let any one come nigh, 

So very small as thou and I. 


I wonder what they’re laughing at, 
Unless the sailor man is there, 

Who wears the round tarpaulin hat 
Upon his long red hair, 

A-telling how the mermaid girls 

Sit on the rocks and comb their curls. 


I do not like to leave the moon; 
But hark! —the clock is striking nine. 
I never knew it come so soon 
When there was no moonshine. 
Come, Willy, come, ’tis time to go; 
And mother waits for us, I know. 


To-morrow, if the sky is clear, 

With mother’s leave, we’ll climb the hill 
Which shines so very brightly here, 

Or run beside the rill, 
And watch its pleasant shade and light. 
Come, Willy, bid the moon good-night! 


THE HARVEST MOON. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


[This is a poem not included in the usual collection 
of Whittier’s writings. ] 
Tue Harvest Moon is in the sky: 
See, William, through the old elm-tree, 
With what a broad and pleasant eye 
It looks on thee and me! 
I sometimes think it sees us walk 
Beneath its light, and hears us talk. 


And look! — how bright the hill-top seems! 
The single poplar standing there, 
With silver leaf and branches, gleams 
In the still, dewy air; 
And down its sides the bare rocks shine, 
Like fragments of a silver mine. 


The brook, dear Willy, see the brook, 
How bright it winds among the green, 
Now in the birches hid, and look, 
Beyond it may be seen! 
I dare say, if the brook could speak, 
*T would say ’twas playing “ hide and seek.” 


Now hush, as still as still can be, 
And we shall hear its merry tone, 

Soon as the wind will let the tree 
And lilac-bush alone. 

There, William, we can hear it now, 

Pleasant and soft and very low. 


The tinkle of the pebble stone, 
The rustle of the tall, thin grass, 
Which all along its path has grown, 
Tell where its waters pass. 
And, then, those waters have a sound, 
Like music playing under ground. 


And where it sparkles in the shine, 
And whirls and makes a merrier noise, 
It minds me of that laugh of thine 
Among the shouting boys. 
And, where it stays to rest awhile, 
It seems like sickly Emma’s smile. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY AMELIA J. RIPLEY. 


TILLY lay on the sidewalk, kicking, and help- 
lessly beating the unyielding bricks with 
his little clinched fists. It was not his first 

appearance in public in the réle of the naughty, 
stubborn little boy; but he caused quite as much 
attention to be paid him by the passers-by this 
time as on the very first day when he had behaved 
in a similarly ridiculous and tempestuous manner. 
Lying on his back, with his little boot-heels dealing 
relentless blows on the hot pavement and his 
hands beating and scratching in time with his 
heels, or twisting over on his stomach, in 
his mighty rage, to kick with his toes and yell 
in ungoverned wrath until his round face was 
quite distorted and a deep crimson,— either way 
was quite as silly and naughty as the other, and 
quite as distressing to the little older brother who 
stood beside him, trying to persuade him to “ Come 
along, Billy, oh, do!” 

Billy did not even take the trouble to refuse. 
He simply continued his yelling and kicking, while 
the little older brother stood there and looked at 
him helplessly, occasionally pulling down the 
diminutive plaid kilt skirt that had been twisted up 
to the waist above the small gray trousers, or 
looking shamefacedly about at the circle of play- 
mates who stood looking at Billy in motionless 
astonishment. If he had been so angry for any 
just cause, they might have been more sympathetic; 
but, you see, the sole and entire trouble was that 
the playmates and the little older brother wanted 
to go the way that Billy had decided he did not 
want to go, and the playmates could not under- 
stand the fury that would rise from such a cause, 
especially as Billy really did not have any right, 
anyway, to give his opinions as to the way he was 
to go, being, by far, the youngest in the party. 

So five minutes passed, and Billy’s ardor and 
strength seemed quite unabated; and the amuse- 
ment and annoyance of the passers-by increased. 
A kindly old woman, with a shawl over her shoul- 


ders and her arms full of bundles, stopped and 
entreated him, with the gentlest smile and voice, 
to get up and go. Billy cast one look of surprise 
and scorn up into the intruder’s face, and yelled 
louder than ever. A cheery grocer’s boy — prob- 
ably with brothers and sisters of his own at home — 
stopped and asked the little older brother what the 
matter was. When the little older brother told 
him, he grinned at Billy, gave him a playful kick, 
and passed on. Billy shook his fists after him and 
stuck out his tongue. 

Just then a young girl turned the corner. She 
was really a college student, and she called herself 
a student of child-nature as well. Only her studies 
in child-nature had always been from very simple 
subjects,— sweet, happy natures or dreamy 
thoughtful ones, with now and then a little frac- 
tious fretting or short burst of tearful anger,— 
nothing more. She had never seen anything like 
Billy’s rage; and she stopped to look, to under- 
stand more clearly. She listened a second: the 
yells became blood-curdling as one eye peeked 
over the little pink-shirted arm and saw her stand- 
ing there and looking. Then she turned to the 
little older brother. “What is he crying for?” 
she said. 

* He doesn’t want to go down the street with us; 
an’ he won’t go the other way, either, now. An’ 
I said I’d go the other way with him, honest I 
did!” The little older brother was almost in 
tears, so great was his mortification. 

The young girl walked up and bent over Billy. 
“Get up!” she said. 

Billy took his arms down from over his eyes 
and looked at her. He stopped a scream half-way, 
and forgot to unpucker his face, he was so sur- 
prised. Had his surprise been less, I am sure he 
would have laughed; for it was a very ridiculous 
thing, you know, the very idea that he was going 
to do what she told him. 

A half-second the young girl and Billy looked 
into each other’s eyes. Then Billy covered his 
eyes up, and finished the scream that had been 
stopped half-way. 

“Get up! ” said the voice again. 

Billy felt sure the owner of the voice was 
looking at him; and he yelled as loud as his lungs 
would permit, and kicked in the direction of the 
voice. He knew the owner of the voice didn’t 
move when he kicked, and it made him feel queer. 
People were usually afraid of his heels. He 
lowered his arms just a wee bit, and looked over 
the edge at her, because somehow he had to see 
if she was still looking at him Yes, steadily, 
quietly, calmly the gray eyes looked into his. 

“Get up!” said the voice again. 

Billy snapped his arms back over his eyes so 
quickly that they bumped his forehead; and he 
rolled over onto his stomach with a yell that 
seemed to start from that region, so loud, so deep, 
so full was it. Then something touched his collar, 
tightened on it, and felt cool against his neck. 
He knew it was the hand of the person with the 
eyes and the voice. He threw his arms round 
over his head, and scratched at the hand; but it 
only took a tighter hold. Billy wished he could 
bite at it, but, when he tried, he found he couldn’t 
get at it: he could only jerk his head round to his 
shoulder; and, when he brought it back, he bumped 
his nose on the sidewalk. 

Then once more the voice said, “Get up!” and 
this time the owner of the voice helped him. The 
hand on his collar tightened still more, there was 
a swift strong movement of the arm, and Billy 
was suspended in the air. 

Now, if it hadn’t been the person with the gray 
eyes holding him, this would have been all right, 
because Billy knew, as most small boys know, 
that one doesn’t have to stand up unless one wants 
to. All one has to do is to relax the muscles in 
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his legs and knees, and no one can keep him from 
slumping down as fast as he is pulled up. But, 
somehow, this person of the gray eyes was differ- 
ent. Billy didn’t even think to wonder when she’d 
give up. He simply wondered if the button at 
the top of his shirt would come off soon while he 
was slumping, because he knew, of course, he 
wouldn’t give up, and, strangely enough, he never 
doubted that those eyes had meant to hold him 
and keep him there; and so, if that button didn’t 
come off sure, he should certainly cho— oh, how 
that collar did hurt! —ur-g-r-g-r-g-h! how he 
would like to get hold of that hand and bite it all 
in little pieces! He wished he could take his 
hands out of the front of his collar long enough 
to claw at her. How quiet the person was! How 
that collar hurt! and that arm hadn’t wavered! — 
and —r-o-oh! how that collar hu—! And Billy 
stood up. 

But the hand at the collar still held, the eyes 
still looked. Billy was sure of that, because he 
couldn’t yell so well. It was so queer they made 
him want to look at them instead of wanting to 
yell. 

Then Billy stopped yelling. 

But the eyes still looked. Billy took his arms 
slowly, very slowly, down from before his eyes; 
and then he put them back, and yelled again. 
This time, though, he couldn’t seem to do it with 
any great vigor, because now, somehow, it really 
was the queerest thing. He felt still more as if 
he must look at those eyes; and, when he looked 
at them, he just couldn’t yell. 

Billy peeked up. The yell stopped. Slowly, 
oh, so slowly! the arms came down. Billy’s eyes 
looked over. The gray eyes looked into his, and 
Billy’s arms came down altogether. 

In one minute the blue eyes of the baby and the 
gray eyes of the girl held each other without a 
word. Then said the girl’s voice, slowly, very 
slowly: “Lo! This is really a little boy. I 
thought, when I first saw it, that it was a little boy ; 
but it acted so, I decided it was only a baby who 
had strayed into trousers and kilts by mistake.” 

Billy doubled up his fists, and struck once at the 
arm that held him at length so firmly. It didn’t 
waver, and Billy stood quite still. 

Then the voice continued. “I didn’t suppose it 
was a little boy, because little boys do not act so,— 
only babies, little babies who do not know any 
better, sometimes act that way. Are you quite 
sure youare a little boy?” 

Billy’s face grew crimson. I am ashamed to 
record that he stuck out his tongue (only once, 
though, that was all the eyes would let him do), 
and yelled, as he tried to struggle from the grasp 
that held so surely: “I ain’t a little baby, I tell 
yer! —[ ain’t! —I ain’t!—I ain’r! Oh, how I 
hate you!” winding up with a scream of absolute 
helplessness that died away as the voice began 
once more. 

“Well, if you are not a little baby, why do you 
act like one? Why not act like a little boy, so that 
people won’t make any mistake in judging what 
you are?” 

Billy’s fingers were busily picking the front of 
his shirt, and his eyes were watching his fingers. 
Why didn’t that girl stop looking, even if she didn’t 
let go his collar? And he wouldn't look up again, 
so there! — was that girl still looking, he wondered? 
Under his tightly puckered eyebrows, Billy slowly 
looked up. 

Then the voice said, still so quietly, “Have you 
decided now what you are going to act like, if I let 
you go?” 

Billy wrenched at the retaining hand,— what a 
strong, firm grip it had! — Billy gazed at the in- 
teresting shirt button; but the gray eyes above 
were much more interesting —and Billy looked up 
again. 


“Well?” said the girl. One more little wrench, 
another look at the steady gray eyes and the de- 
termined mouth, and — 

“PU—Tl act like a little boy,” came from 
Billy’s lowered head. 

“And go,” continued the even tones, as if no other 
course were possible for Billy, “and go, of course, 
with brother, as a little boy would.” The hand at 
his collar had relaxed, had come gently under his 
chin, and lifted the little, hot, red, frowning face 
up toward the gray eyes and smiling mouth bend- 
ing over him. 

Said Billy, slowly, “Yes.” 

Then the eyes laughed, the face shone gay and 
bright, and the voice cried joyously: “Oh, I am 
glad, very glad! so glad, indeed, that I want you 
to be, too. And you can show me that you are 
just by losing that dreadful frown somewhere 
where you can’t find it, and smiling at me.” 

The face so close to his laughed outright. It 
was 80 very merry, the very merriest and happiest 
Billy had ever seen, that Billy forgot to keep on 
frowning. Why, it really looked as if the eyes 
would laugh out loud, just by themselves. They 
really were so funny that Billy had to smile. 

“Thank you, dear,” said the voice softly, the 
laugh gone, only a smile left,—but to Billy the 
sweetest smile he had ever seen,— and then the face 
came swiftly closer, he felt the lips touching his 
lips, the arm close tight around his shoulder. 

“Good-by!” said the voice quickly, and Billy 
stood alone. 

The student of child-nature stepped off the curb- 
stone. Her hand shook as she settled her hat, her 
eyes looked suspiciously bright. 

“TI have learned ””— she began. Then came the 
patter of tiny feet in the street behind her, a swift 
halt in the mud of the gutter, and something soft 
struck the back of her skirt. The student of 
child-nature looked straight ahead. 

A step or two more, another swift patter of feet, 
a hasty clutch and brush at her skirt, and— 

“It’s all off!” whispered Billy’s voice. 

Again the patter of little feet, this time the sound 
receding; and the student of child-nature finished 
her sentence. 

““T have learned a great deal about the nature of 
children,” she said. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE COMING FLOWER. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Ture seedlet heard the story, 
It seemed from long ago, 
Of some surpassing glory 
That it in love should know; 
But, looking at its station 
Down in the darksome earth, 
It saw no just relation 
To its desired birth. 


But, lo! the happy season 
Went on. It grew apace. 
In June it saw the reason 
For all its wished-for grace, 
Since there it was, in beauty, 
A pure and spotless flower, 
All led by love and duty 
To reach its golden hour. 


O hearts, in your dear dreaming 
Of better things to be, 

When you are true, not seeming, 
Your flower-self you see; 

And that shall come to glory 
By growing in the light, 

For this is Nature’s story 
In striving for the right. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STRANGE ADOPTION. 


BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


WANT to tell the little readers of Hvery Other 

Sunday about a water spaniel, who adopted 

a pet chicken, showing the motherhood 
strong in animals. 

The chicken in question was of the large Bra- 
mah kind, but, when taken as a pet, was small and 
weak. 

When the day drew to a close, it would peep 
most piteously to be cared for. 

Having no mother to hover him, some one would 
put him in a box, and, when snugly wrapped and 
warm, he would go to sleep, and did not seem to 
miss his own mamma one bit. 

But one evening every one was away from 
home until long after dark. Upon returning, 
what did they find? Why, the black, curly, 
spaniel, whose name is Una, was lying curled up, 
and the cold, shivering chick snuggled close to 
her breast, while Una in sweet content was licking 
his scant feathers, as if a chicken liked such 
caresses. 

Regularly after that she kept watch and ward of 
this little orphan, adopting it as her own special 
care, giving him a part of her food, taking him 
to bed every night and even taking him in her 
mouth, carrying him as she would have done a 
baby puppy, had she possessed one 

And, the funniest part of it all, she tried to 
compel the chick to stay in bed all day. 

When he wandered in quest of a choice morsel, 
Una would pick him up as gently as possible and 
take him back to bed and lie down for a while and 
caress and fondle the poor little thing with her 
rough tongue, until his mistress thought she 
would be compelled to make him a suit of artifi- 
cial garments. 

However, every night the chicken would peep, 


peep, at bed-time, and Una would leave the most 


interesting game, to attend to her maternal duties. 

When the chicken became too large to be easily 
carried, she would push him gently along with 
her nose to bed. 

When he became still larger and rebelled at 
being put so early to bed, as many little children do, 
his foster-mother would become very indignant, 
and bark loudly as a protest against disobedience. 
This goes to prove how kind even a dog can be to 
a little chicken who to her dog mind seemed in 
need of a mother. 


MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN PEARLS. 


Tur Talmud tells us that, when Abraham ap- 
proached Egypt, he locked Sarah in a chest, that 
no one might behold her dangerous beauty; but, 
when he came to the place of paying custom, the 
officers said, “ Pay custom,” and he replied, “I pay 
custom.” They said to him, “Thou carriest 
clothes?” and he answered, “I will pay for 
clothes.” Then they said to him, “Thou carriest 
gold?” and he answered them, “I will pay for 
gold.” On this they said to him, “Surely, thou 
bearest the finest silks.” He replied, “I will pay 
custom for silks.” Then they said, “Surely, it 
must be pearls that thou takest”; and he answered 
only, “I will pay for pearls.” Seeing that they 
could name nothing for which the patriarch was 
not willing to pay custom, they said, “It cannot be 
but thou open the box, and let us see what is 
within.” So they opened the box; and the whole 


‘land of Egypt was illuminated with the lustre of 


Sarah’s beauty, far exceeding even that of pearls. 


The birth of science was the death of superstt- 
tion. HUXLEY. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS. 
GRUMBLE? — No, what’s the good? 
If it availed, I would; 

But it doesn’t a bit,— 
Not it. 


Laugh? — Yes: why not? 
’Tis better than crying, a lot 
We were made to be glad, 
Not sad. 


Sing? — Why, yes, to be sure: 
We shall better endure 

If the heart’s full of song 

All day long. 


Love? — Yes, unceasingly, 
Ever increasingly ; 
Friends’ burdens bearing, 
Their sorrows sharing, 
Their happiness making ; 
For pattern taking Mh 
The One above, i 


Who is love. 
JOAN SOMERSET. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FOREST DISPUTE. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


T was a pleasant day in Indian 
Summer. There was a deep 
purple haze all over the Texas 

forest. All the trees seemed to be 
taking an afternoon nap, in spite of 
the scolding crows in their branches. : 

An acorn lay on some pretty yel- : 
low and brown leaves in the edge so BH 
of the forest. It was a plump, sie 
pretty acorn, and very proud of its 
nice looks. 

Thump! And down fell a ripe 
pecan nut with a speckled nose, 
almost against the proud acorn. 

“Oh, dear! How rude you are to 
come bumping down against a body 
in this manner!” cried the acorn. 
“But that all comes from having 
no family caste or tree, I might 
say.” 

“Pray, Mr. Acorn, how do you 
make that out?” asked the fat, 
good-natured pecan. “My ances- 
tors, the Pecans, are in much de- 
mand for their sweet, oily fruits.” 

“Not among people of culture,” 
replied the acorn, with scorn. 
“You are popular with boys and 
squirrels, but no one else. You 
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cannot trace your ancestry back as 

Ican. Why, chests made of my forefathers came 
over in the ‘Mayflower.’ Then you may have 
read in history about the famous Charter Oak. 
My family is a very old one, indeed; and there 
is real blue blood in my veins.” 

“There were some young folk out here gather- 
ing nuts last Saturday, and they picked up my 
brothers and sisters with delight,” said the pecan. 
“I tried to get the wind to blow me down upon 
the head of a curly-haired boy in a checked cap, 
but it told me I must hold on a few days longer. 
I noticed that the young folk walked all over 
your brothers and sisters on the ground that day, 
and did not show them any respect at all.” 

“Some persons can’t prize true worth, when 
they meet it,” remarked the acorn. “They were 
doubtless careless children who had never been 
told that ‘tall oaks from little acorns grow,’ and 
were utterly ignorant of my noble ancestry.” 

The pecan made no answer, so the acorn went 
on: — 

“TI shall soon sink down under these warm leayes, 


before it turns cold. Then in the spring I shall 
burst open, and begin my growing into a tree. 
I intend to make a great oak, and be of use in this 
world. As for you, Pecan, some boy or little 
forest animal will pick you up. So it is just as 
well for you to have no ambition. For my part, 
I shouldn’t care to be a tree that would do nothing 
bigger than to tickle a few boys and frisky 
squirrels with my fruits.” 

“Tastes will differ, Mr. Acorn,” returned the 
pecan. “I am glad that my fruit will be liked by 
boys and girls instead of being fit for nothing but 
pigs, like the food of some folk I’ve seen.” 

“How glad I am I’m not a fat pecan!” said the 
acorn, in anger.” 

At that moment a lively striped gopher from a 
field near by came into the edge of the forest. 

“Ah! what a fine nut is this!” cried the gopher, 
springing upon the pecan, and bearing it off in 
pride. “It is strange that it escaped the sharp 
eyes of my tree neighbors, the squirrels. But it 
will add nicely to my winter stores.” 


“Good-by,” the acorn called after the pecan. 
“Your fate is sealed. But the forest loses noth- 
ing. But, when I am an oak, my leaves shall tell 
your friends what a fitting end was yours,— food 
for gophers.” 

But the gopher thought the pecan looked so 
nice in her snug house in the bank of a hollow 
that she decided to return to the forest for more 
nuts. 

Spying the acorn, she grabbed it in her paws, and 
hurried away with it. 

“Why, here you are, too!” said the pecan, as 
the gopher laid the acorn by the side of the de- 
spised nut. ‘“ Where is the use of ambition now? 
Neither of us will become trees. And we may: as. 
well resign ourselves to make the gophers happy 
as not.” 

But the acorn was sad, and would talk no more. 


“The best of prophets of the future is the past. 
Byron. 
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CAN YOU TELL? 


HE Independent once published an 
article headed “A Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,” in which a college president 

ably set forth a test given to a Freshman 
Class on their Bible knowledge. Twenty- 
two extracts from Tennyson were given to 
the class, each extract containing a Script- 
ure allusion, that the Bibie reference might 
be clearly explained. Out of the seven 
hundred and forty-eight answers less. than 
half were correct : — 


... “ My sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt thy. brow ”’ 
Supposed Confessions. 


‘¢As manna on my wilderness."’ Ibid. 


... “That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 


Would issue tears of penitence.’’ Ibid. 


“Like that strange angel which of old 
Until the breaking of the light 
Wrestled with wandering Israel.”’ 


“‘ Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days.” 
Will Waterproof. 


... * Joshua's moon in Ajalon.” 
Locksley Hall. 


...- ‘A heart as rough as Esau's hand.” 


7 


oO: 


Godiva. 


“«Gash thyself, priest, and honor the brute.” 
, Aylmer’s Field. 

“ Fairer than Ruth amid the fields of corn.” 
Ibid. 


‘¢ May Pharaoh's darkness.’’ Ibid. 


.-. A Jonah’s gourd 

Up in one might and due to sudden sun.”’ 
The Princess. 

Ibid. 

The Holy Grail. 


“For I have flung thee pearls, and find thee 
swine.” The Last Tournament. 


*¢ Stiff as Lot's wife.”’ 


* Arimatheean Joseph.”’ 


“Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last.’ 
The Holy Grail. 
‘¢ And marked me even as Cain.”’ 
Queen Mary. 


‘* The church on Peter’s Rock.’’ Jdid. 


‘¢ Let her eat dust like the serpent, and be driven out 
of her paradise.’’ Becket. 


‘¢ A whole Peter’s sheet.”’ Jbid. 


“The godless Jephtha vows his child 
To one cast ofthe dice.” Harly Spring. 


“© A Jacob’s ladder falls.” The Flight. 


‘Follow light and do the right—for man can half 
control his doom — 
Till you find the deathless angel seated in the vacant 
tomb.” Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. 
Selected. 


A FAIR TEST. 


OHN WESLEY’S mother once wrote to him 
when he was in college, “ Would you judge of 
the lawfulness or the unlawfulness of pleas- 

ure, take this rule : — 


‘« Whatever weakens your reason, 
Impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
Obscures your sense of God, or takes off the relish of 
spiritual things, 
Whatever increases the authority of your body over 
your mind, 
That thing, to you, is sin.” 


Mountains have a grand, stupid, lovable tran- 
quility. O. W. Hormes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOBBITY BESS. 


BY FANNY PAVEY M’HARG. 


& H, my, what a funny old woman! Do 
come to the window, girls. Who is 
she, Blanche?” And Charlotte Burney 

turned inquiringly toward her cousin, at whose 

home she was visiting. 

* Oh, she is a poor old creature who lives all 
alone, and mamma and some other ladies are very 
good to her. She is queer, though.” 

“J should think so. Did you ever see sucha 
comical expression? ” 

“No, indeed. And she looks as though she was 
strung upon wires,” declared Anna Conway, 
another of the merry group. 

“How queerly her head wobbles around, too,” 
said Charlotte. 

“Yes, some of the children call her Bobbity 
Bess,” returned Blanche. 

* How appropriate!” laughed her cousin; and, 
twisting her face all out of shape, while her head 
moved uneasily from side to side, she went shuf- 
fling across the room, “looking,” as Anna de- 
clared, “as though she might drop to pieces at any 
moment.” 

A hearty laugh greeted the young girl’s perform- 
ance at its conclusion. 


“What a success you would make upon the 
stage!” cried one. 

* You are a wonderful mimic,” added another; 
and Charlotte, who really possessed quite a gift 
for impersonation, flushed with pleasure as she 
returned, “Oh, that’s nothing,” and then for half 
an hour went on assuming first one character and 
then another, cheered on by her amused com- 
panions with repeated outbursts of contagious 
laughter. 

“JT guess you’ve had enough now: at least, I 
have,” at last exclaimed Charlotte, as panting and 
breathless, after an unusual effort, she threw her- 
self into an easy-chair. 

“You are the only one that is willing to say 
enough,” said Belle Winton. “I’ve laughed until 
I’ve cried; and we’re under everlasting obligations 
to you for our good time.” 

“You can thank Bobbity Bess, then,” And 
Charlotte laughed again as she thought of the odd 
figure which had first aroused her mirth. “But 
it’s a whole hour before we start for the matineé,” 
she continued. ‘ What shall we do until then? ” 

“Perhaps gran’ will tell us a story,” suggested 
Blanche. “She has been telling them to me ever 
since I was a baby, and has never yet exhausted 
her supply. They are always interesting, too, I 
can assure you.” 

“That will be just capital,” exclaimed Belle. 


” 
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“Do ask her.” And all eyes were turned expect- 
antly toward the alcove where sat a sweet-looking 
old lady, placidly knitting. 

“Gran, dear,” said Blanche, smilingly approach- 
ing her, “we are fairly consumed by a longing 
to hear one of your stories. Won’t you take pity 
on us?” 

“Tt hardly seems as though you were really 
suffering for entertainment.” And Grandma Bene- 
dict regarded rather quizzically the flushed, eager 
faces that were gathering around her chair. 

“But I’m quite willing to contribute anything I 
can to the happiness of the young people,” she 
added; and, dropping her work and glancing from 
one to another of her expectant listeners, she went 
on half-dreamily, “ As I look at your bright, fresh 
faces, I am reminded of another young girl whom 
I knew about forty years ago. With due defer- 
ence to the charms of my present audience,” and 
the old lady bowed demurely, “I must say that 
she was the prettiest girl I ever saw,—such a 
fair complexion, such beautiful blue eyes, such 
white teeth, and such a bewitching smile, while 
she had a fine figure and was as graceful as a fairy 
in every motion. She possessed also a cheerful, 
obliging disposition, which made her a favorite 
with every one who knew her. But, when I have 
sid this, I have enumerated all of her possessions. 
She was homeless, had not a near relative living, 
and no money excepting as she herself earned it. 
I say homeless; but, when she was about twelve 
years old, a kind lady took her into her family, and, 
while expecting her to be useful in the household, 
sent her to school and gave her many other adyan- 
tages, which she improved and seemed to appreciate 
very highly. She, in her turn, was perfectly 
devoted to the lady and her children, and the 
whole family became very fond of her. So she 
was comparatively contented and happy, though, 
as she told me once, with tear-filled eyes, ‘You 
are all so good to me, and, indeed, I appreciate it; 
but I’d give anything to have some one whom I 
could feel really belonged to me.’ 

“After a while the time came when it seemed as 
though her wish was about to be gratified, though 
not in just the way she had meant. A handsome 
young fellow, a clerk in one of the stores, was 
very much attracted by her pretty face; and, 
possessing, as she did, such a winning disposition 
and manner, he soon became very much in love 
with her. I thought him of rather a shallow 
nature, and never felt satisfied that he was good 
enough for her; but she was so fond of him and 
so happy to be the object of his «devotion that I 
had not the heart to hint at the possibility of any- 
thing unpleasant, and could only hope that her 
future with him would be as joyful as she antici- 
pated. He was very proud of her good looks, and 
enjoyed taking her out where people would see 
her. Then, after a while, he became impatient 
for her to set the time for their marriage; and she 
finally decided upon a day in the following Sep- 
tember. She must have some time in which to get 
ready, she said; and, besides, the lady with whom 
she lived was depending upon her to take care of the 
children while they all visited a sister who resided 
in a distant State. Then the happy girl com- 
menced the preparations, which, if they were not 
so very elaborate, were of great and sweet impor- 
tance to her. As the months went by, one by one 
the number of pretty garments and bits of home 
furnishing grew; and her delight in them was 
fairly contagious. 

“About the first of June she, with all of the 
family excepting her employer, left home; and I 
did not see her again for several weeks. arly in 
August, however, her employer was taken ill; and 
his wife, with her six-months-old child, and accom- 
panied by her brother-in-law, hastened home. 

“ Somewhere upon their journey they must have 


encountered that dreadful disease, small-pox; for 
before long both mother and baby came down 
with it. Writing to his wife, the brother-in-law 
said that they were finding it difficult to secure 
good help to care for the sick ones; and, learning 
this, the young girl at once determined to start im- 
mediately for home. 

“But they will doubtless find a nurse who has 
been exposed before,’ urged the lady at whose 
home she was; ‘and you know it is such a dreadful 
disease.’ 

“*Not so dreadful as my ingratitude would be if 
I did not go to them now when they need me,’ 
was the young girl’s reply; and as quickly as 
possible she put her purpose into execution. 

“Under her devoted care both mother and child 
were soon well upon the road to recovery. But 
the brave girl herself was attacked by the loath- 
some disease, and the sickness of the others was 
as nothing, to hers. 

“For a long time it seemed as though she could 
not live; and, when at last she began to slowly 
mend, it was with such shattered nerves, such a 
marred face and weakened eyes, that she was but 
as a pitiful wreck of her former self. 

“ At last her lover was one day permitted to see 
her. What passed between them no one else 
knew, but he never came again; and shortly after- 
ward we heard that he had left home to engage in 
business elsewhere. , 

“After that she had a sort of relapse, in which 
she was delirious much of the time; and, when she 
again crept slowly back to life, she was wrecked 
in mind as well as in body. 

“ The lady with whom she lived would gladly have 
kept her in her own home always; but the poor, 
shattered creature was unwilling to leave the town 
where she had known her greatest happiness, and, 
when the family moved to another State, she re- 
mained behind. 

“The baby for whom she risked her life was 
named for her, Elizabeth Stewart ” — 

“Why, grandma,” cried Blanche, “that is Aunt 
Bessie’s name.” 

“Yes, dear.” 2 

“And, O grandma, was that pretty girl poor 
old Bobbity Bess?” gasped Charlotte, with wide- 
open, startled eyes. 

“Yes, dear,” the old lady repeated. 

And in a passionate fit of weeping the impulsive 
girl buried her face in her hands, saying brokenly : 
* And to think that I could make fun of her! Oh, 
I'll never, never make fun of any one again! Do 
grandma tell us something that we can do for 
her,” she added earnestly; and then and there five 
young lives, with Grandma Benedict’s help, formed 
themselves into a society for the purpose of mak- 
ing brighter the lives of all poor unfortunates, and 
especially that of poor Bobbity Bess. 


FAMILY HISTORY. 


“Can” and “ Will” are cousins, dear, 
Who never trust to luck: 

“Can” is the child of “ Energy,” 
And “ Will” the child of “ Pluck.” 


“Can’t”” and “ Won’t” are cousins, too, 
They are always out of work; 

For “ Can’t” is son of “ Never Try,” 
And “ Won’t” is son of “ Shirk.” 


In choosing your companions, dear, 
Select both “ Will” and “ Can” ; 
But turn aside from “ Can’t” and “ Won’t,” 
If you would be a man. 
Rurus C. Lanpon. 


Originality is simply a fresh pair of eyes. 
T. W. Hieerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRAN’PA LONG-LEGS’ PARTY. 


BY MARGARET B. BARBER. 


Gran’pa Long-Legs had a party 
On a summer’s night. 

Dandelion ghostlets danced there, 
Clad in white. 


Fat young froglets were musicians. 
Ceaseless did they play : 

On and on those dandies capered 
Till the break of day. 


Then, when gran'pa thought the party’d 
Lasted long enough, 

Up he called a morning zephyr 
For a single sough. 


Blow! ‘“ Your mother wants you, dandies: 
Party’s over now.” 

And that zephyr sent them flying 
Ere they’d time to bow! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBBIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY EMMA LOUISE HAUCK ROWE. 


IFTY CENTS,—all his own for a birthday 
FE present! How Robbie wished that birthdays 
came every day! Fifty cents! That 
would mean fifty cents’ worth of rides, if he 
wanted to spend his money that way; and he cer- 
tainly did. Mamma had promised to take him on 
the Mall, and he meant to have such a glorious 
time enjoying his fifty cents’ worth of rides. 

I know my young readers, or at least some of 
them, are wondering what Robbie meant by his 
fifty cents’ worth of rides on the Mall. 

Have you ever heard of Central Park, the great 
park in the heart of New York City, the great 
park which is visited by the little children who 
have no gardens to play in? In New York City 
there are many, many long, long streets, paved 
with stone, where never a blade of green grass is 
to be seen. So in the middle of the city is this 
Park, which is like the country, with its beautiful 
green grass, its bright flowers, and its noble trees; 
and here the little children come to play. 

There is one long path in the Park which is not 
only very long, but very wide; and this path is 
paved so smoothly that it is a pleasure to walk 
over it. Here on this long path are the little goat 
carriages, tiny little carriages which will hold a 
couple of little children, and which are drawn by 
two sturdy, strong little goats, who prance gayly 
along, with heads up and bells jingling. 

But to ride in these goat carriages, it costs the 
whole of five cents, the whole of five cents for 
just one ride, which is, however, quite a long ride, 
way down the Mall and way back again, with the 
man to walk by the side of the carriage, so that the 
very small children do not fall out. 

This is what Robbie meant by his fifty cents’ 
worth of rides, ten rides in the goat carriages. 
That meant lots of fun, with lots of children look- 
ing on and watching him. 

So mamma and Robbie went down to the Park; 
and mamma sat on one of the benches or settees 
which are placed along the side of the Mall for 
mothers and tired little children. 

Out of her purse mamma took ten five-cent 
pieces, and gave them to Robbie. 

How carefully Robbie put them into his little 
pants’ pocket, keeping his hand in his pocket so as 
not to lose the money, and also because he liked 
to feel and hear the five “ centses” jingle! 

Robbie walked bravely up to the first goat man, 
the man who walks beside the goat carriages, gave 
him five cents, and told him he wanted a ride. 

“ All right, my little man!” said the goat man; 
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and he lifted Robbie onto the front side of the 
goat carriage, gave him the reins, and, with a 
“get-up,” away they drove, Robbie holding the 
reins with one hand and the seat with the other, 
feeling for a moment or two that he might fall off, 
and quite forgetting to hold on to the nine five 
“ centses ” in his pocket. 

By the time he had reached the end of the Mall 
he felt quite at home in the carriage; and, as they 
were coming back, he amused himself by watching 
the little boys and girls, who were also looking at 
him and enjoying his fun with him. There were 
not so very many on the Mall yet, because it was 
quite early. 

Instead of getting down from the carriage when 
they reached the starting-place, Robbie paid another 
five cents, and started for another ride. My, he 
enjoyed it just as much as the first one! This 
time other goat carriages with little children were 
going along the Mall; and they actually had a race, 
and Robbie won. 

Robbie enjoyed his rides immensely, the third 
and fourth and fifth and sixth. By the sixth 
ride he knew all the faces along the side of the 
Mall, and had noticed that all the little children 
there but two had had at least one ride, though 
none of them had had as many as he. But, of 
course, it was not their birthday. 

Mother always smiled at him as he passed her, 
glad to see her little boy so happy. 

As he took the seventh ride, Robbie began to 
wonder how the two children who had.had no rides 
felt, whether they felt very badly or whether 
they did not care. He knew that he would have 
felt very badly, indeed, if he could not have had a 
ride. The children looked as if they were pleased 
that he was having a good ‘time, and they talked 
quietly to each other. 

They were a little boy and girl. Robbie thought 
they must be twins, they were so near one size. 
It really must be quite lonesome only to watch 
other boys and girls ride, said he to himself; and a 
thought came tohim. But no, it was his birthday ; 
and he had decided to have fifty cents’ worth of 
rides himself. 

By the time he had started on his eighth ride he 
could think of nothing but the twins, as he called 
them. He was sure they were thinking how happy 
he must be, when really he was not happy at all, 
somehow or other. Perhaps he was tired of sit- 
ting in the carriage; but no, he stood up and 
stretched his little legs,— you see he was so used 
to the carriage by this time,— and found that his 
legs were not tired at all. 

He could have two more rides. Well, he 
guessed he would give one of them away and take 
the last one himself. So the goat man lifted him 
down from the carriage; and he ran over to his 
mother, and said something to her. She smiled 
very kindly, and seemed much pleased. Robbie 
then walked over to where the twins were 
standing, and politely offered the girl the ninth 
five-cent piece. It was rather embarrassing, he 

. thought, to be obliged to give a ride to only one of 
them; but really he wanted the tenth ride himself. 
He felt he must have one more. 

The girl twin looked much surprised, as Robbie 
proffered the five-cent piece; and he was obliged 
to explain to her quite fully that it was meant for 
her, and she must take her ride now, so he could 
watch her. 

After considerable demurring between the twins, 
the little girl insisting that the little boy should 
have the ride, and the little boy twin stoutly as- 
serting that he wanted the little girl twin to have 
it, the girl was lifted into the goat carriage, and 
Robbie watched the goats trot gayly off. Why, 
really, thought Robbie, it is every bit as nice as 
riding myself. 

The girl twin came back delighted; and she and 


the boy twin thanked Robbie again, and then 
moved away, as much as to insinuate that they 
had no intention of begging, even if they were 
poorly dressed. Robbie, however, having once 
tasted the pleasures of giving, concluded that he 
could do without another ride, and insisted that 
the boy twin should have the tenth ride. 

After stopping to watch the boy twin start down 
the Mall driving the gay little goats, Robbie joined 
his mother, and they walked down the Mall, too; 
and Robbie waved a gay good-by to the boy twin, 
whose face looked so bright and happy back of the 
sturdy goats. 

“Mamma,” said Robbie, as he ate his supper 
that night, “mamma, I think birthdays are just 
lovely! I enjoyed every one of my ten rides this 
morning, but I really don’t know ” (and he looked 
quite puzzled) “whether I liked the first or the 
last ride best.” 


PLANT SONG. 


Ou, where do you come from, berries red, 

Nuts, apples, and plums, that hang ripe overhead, 
Sweet, juicy grapes, with your rich purple hue, 
Saying, “ Pick us, and eat us, we’re growing for 


you”? 

O where do you come from, bright flowers and 
fair, 

That please with your colors and fragrance so 
rare, 


Glowing in sunshine or sparkling with dew? 
“We are blooming for dear little children like 
you. 


“Our roots are our mouths, taking food from the 
ground ; 

Our leaves are our lungs, breathing air all around; 

Our sap, like your blood, our veins courses 


through. 

Don’t you think, little children, we’re somewhat 
like you? 

“Your hearts are the soil, your thoughts are the 
seeds, 

Your lives may become useful plants or foul 
weeds. 

If you think but good thoughts, your lives will be 
true; 

For good women and men were once children like 
you.” 


Nexiur M. Brown. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PUFEF’S TRICK. 
BY MARY JOHNSON. 


UFF was a downy little golden ball of a 
canary, with bright eyes and merry song. 
He was a lady’s pet, and so tame that, when 
she opened his cage door, he would perch on her 
shoulder, and eat from her fingers. But some- 
times he preferred to alight on her head, and peck 
or pull her hair. He pecked so hard that it was 
better fun for him than for her. And one day she 
folded a handkerchief three-cornered, and threw it 
over her head, before she let him out for a ramble. 
He soon tried his wonted game, and pecked here 
and there, first quietly, then eagerly, then in an 
impatient, dissatisfied way, while she went on with 
her sewing, as serene as a summer morning, 
laughing to herself, and with none of the little 
jumps and starts and outcries he was used to and 
expected. 

But “the best laid schemes gang aft agley,” and 
before long she felt a peck so sharp and hard that 
she jumped out of her chair. 

Puff chattered and scolded, and hopped about in 
impish glee. The bright little bird had found a 
hole in the handkerchief. It was very small, and 
she had not noticed it; but there was room enough 
for his tiny beak, and he turned it to account. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
PETS OF RED GATE FARM. 


No. IlI.—The Chickadee and Blue Jay. 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


UR country home among the New Hamp- 
shire hills is such a quiet, homelike place 
that the birds seem to like to live near it. 

They know they are safe at Red Gate Farm. 

We hang bones on the lilac-bush in front of the 
house to call the birds in the spring. We throw 
them bread crumbs and bits of meat. 

In the fall I leave half the barberries on the 
bush for the snowbirds, as grandma used to do. 
They seem to relish the bright red berries. 

What a joy and delight it is, when the ground is 
covered with snow, to hear the happy notes of the 
tiny bird “merrily singing his chickadee-dee,” first 
in the meadow, then on the tree-top, next close by 
the house door, where we had thrown the crumbs. 

By being very gentle, they will grow quite tame. 
I’m not sure that they like our cooked food as well 
as the eggs of insects they find on the trees, both 
in the forests and in our garden. In the cold 
weather they seem glad of anything to eat. They 
are very busy creatures, hunting for eggs that 
form more than half their living. They like the 
buds from the hemlock, oak, and fir tree. 

The chickadee is a friend to the farmer, as it 
destroys millions of plant lice from the fruit and 
shade trees and garden shrubs. 

They also get spiders from under the loose bark 
of the trees. A man who had canker-worms in 
his orchard, one summer, lost all his fruit; and the 
trees looked as though a fire had run over them, 
so leafless and bare. : 

The next winter he baited the chickadees with 
meat bones and bits of meat to live in the orchard 
all winter, hoping they would destroy the eggs the 
canker-worms had laid. A few of the birds were 
killed to learn how many they would eat in a day. 
Between two and three hundred canker-worm eggs 
were found in the stomachs of these tiny creatures. 
The trees were green, and bore fine fruit the next 
season. 

The blue jay is a handsome bird, with his tufted 
blue topknot and beautiful feathers; but he is a 
thief. 

The old saying, “Handsome is as handsome 
does,” is true. They come about our house in 
flocks; but they are a little timid about coming 
close to the house or window-sill for the food we 
throw out, so they sit upon the apple-tree close by 
the house and keep watch, while the chickadee 
eats his breakfast and hides in the woodpile the 
extra which our generous hand has provided. 
When the snowbirds have gone away, the blue jay 
comes down, and steals the little store of goodies. 
I call that a mean thing for these big birds to 
steal from a tiny little snowbird. Don’t you? 

One winter we fed a flock of blue jays from our 
dining-room window, and took notice how plump 
and shining they were. One day we saw these 
same birds clinging to the corn-house behind the 
barn, and driving their long bills between the 
slats to pick all the corn they could reach from 
the cobs. Begging very prettily at our front 
door, and stealing behind our backs! Naughty, 
handsome creatures ! 

We should feel sorry to have the chickadee and 
blue jay leave us, if they were not followed by the 
many sweet songsters who stay with us all 
summer. 

Every spring, as the warm weather comes, I hear 
my husband’s quick step and hear his happy voice 
calling me to “come out and hear the song of the 
first bluebird of the season.” 


God is with the patient. Koran. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
WHICH IS YOUR WAY? 
BY SARAH E. GANNETT. 


Y business led me one hot day in the early 
summer into a publishing house in one 
of our large cities. I followed the ad- 

dress given me, and found myself in a doorway 
opening on a scene of the wildest confusion. 
Desks there were in abundance, but placed here 
and there, presumably wherever they were dropped 
at the last moving. Books, papers, manuscripts, 
copy, magazines, pencils, inkstands, and ink-stains 
were strewn everywhere, while floor and furniture 
were plentifully besprinkled with the whitewash 
which had recently been applied to walls and 
ceiling. A railing and a closed gate barred my 
way, and I mildly asked for the editor. 

“In there, madam. Just open the gate, and go 
right in.” 

Taking courage from this permission, I pushed 
in among the débris, hoping to find in the next 
room, at least, an editor’s sanctum, a quiet retreat 
for the brain-worker. But the door beyond the 
gate, to which I was directed as “the editor’s 
room,” revealed to my astonished gaze a more dis- 
orderly place even than the first room. A big, 
barn-like apartment, filled — crowded— from end 
to end with desks, chairs, tables, dirty spittoons, 
torn paper, dust, and all possible litter ever en- 
countered in‘a publishing house. It was worse 
than the proverbial “pi” of the printer. And in 
one corner of this babel of disorder was the 
editor’s desk. I can hardly call it sanctwm, for 
there was certainly no privacy in that room. 

The only living occupants of the place were a 
young man and woman, dropped down in the 
midst of the confusion, “reading proof.” To my 
inquiry for the editor I was told that she was 
“moving.” 

“Oh,” I replied, “that explains the hurly-burly 


here. It looks as if you were moving.” 
“Indeed, no. We are not moving. It’s the 
editor. She’s changing her residence into the 


country for the summer, but she'll be back 
a’ Tuesday.” 

I was relieved to hear that she would be “ back 
a’ Tuesday”; for a vague fear had seized me that 
she was moving out to St. Elizabeth’s,— the in- 
sane asylum for the city,—and I picked my way 
out, promising to call again. But the next time I 
go I’ll wear my oldest clothes. 

My next stopping place was the pumping-station 
on U Street, which supplies with water the high 
lands in the north-western part of the city. Here 
were two magnificent triple-expansion engines,— 
the one a horizontal, and the other an upright 
build. Only one of these was in operation. The 
other is held in reserve in case of accident or for 
use when its mate needs cleaning. But, to look at 
them, one would not suppose that they ever needed 
cleaning. Not a stain or a drop of oil is to be 
seen anywhere, and not a trace of the oily odor so 
characteristic of such places. Their iron-work is 
painted a dark green, while the steel and brass 
glistened and shone with the daily rubbing re- 
ceived. ‘The woodwork of the room is all of 
Georgia pine, the floor waxed and polished as 
carefully as though it were a reception-room, and 
rubber strips stretched over it in every direction 
for the feet of walkers. Each visitor is warned 
“not to step on the floor.” My nine-year-old girl 
innocently crossed a square yard of the polished 
wood to reach my side, and left, alas! her foot- 
print on the floor. The superintendent assured 
her, in all seriousness, that it would take a week 
of hard rubbing to remove the scratches. The 
low platforms around the engines are of the same 
polished wood as the floor, and nearly their whole 
surface is covered by the rubber matting. The 


floors are wiped and polished every morning, and 
brushed up a dozen times aday. The windows — 
of plate glass, and nearly a hundred there are of 
them — are washed and polished, outside and in, 
once a week, and fairly shine with cleanliness. 
The walls are tiled about ten feet up from the 
floor, and beyond that the Georgia pine — waxed 
and polished — sheathes the whole room to the 
roof-tree. Not a spider’s web or a particle of dust 
or a scrap of litter is to be seen anywhere in the 
room, nor any rags or cotton waste tucked into 
corners “handy-by” for wiping up spots of oil. 
As there is never any oil to wipe up, there is no 
need of convenient rags. The superintendent, in 
his clean bosom shirt, with white collar and cuffs, 
was as immaculate as his establishment, and fur- 
nished convincing proof that a man can be as neat 
as a woman if he will. Even his white shirt- 
sleeves — usually in such-a place plentifully tat- 
tooed with oil and grime — were guiltless of spot 
or stain. 

The whole place was in such utter contrast to the 
dirt and disorder of the publishing house which I 
had just left, and that, too, when the difficulty of 
preserving neatness and cleanliness was so much 
greater in the pumping-station, that it made a 
strong impression upon me; and I caught myself 
thinking, as I went out, why need any of us be 
disorderly? How much easier it is to keep things 
picked up and put away—to wipe off the small 
spots when they first appear—than to have a 
grand clearing-up once or twice a year, as so many 
of us are inclined to todo. “Order is Heaven’s 
first law”; and, if we disobey or disregard it, how 
many evils result! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue classes begin to fill up, and the Sunday 
Schools are showing a “ forward movement.” 

Have you organized in a careful, wise way? 
Not too much “red tape,” not too many wheels, 
but some system,— a few officers and committees 
for real, practical purposes. 

Have you decided on a course of study ? If not, 
send to the Sunday-School Society headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, for information. Two 
new plans are now at your service, with samples. 
Indeed, the lessons in each line of subjects are 
now ready for September and October. The 
picture course, on the Life of Jesus, promises to 
be popular. But there are dozens of text-books 
to choose from on the catalogue of the Society’s 
publications,— an embarrassment of riches! 

Have you sent in the annual contribution to the 
Sunday-School Society? If not, please make the 
plan and speed the collection at once; for the finan- 
cial year ends October 1. Can you do any better 
than to increase the strength of the work among 
the young people? Be prompt and generous. 

Have you decided to unite the church and the 
Sunday School in this gift to the Sunday-School 
Society ? If so, you are doing wisely; for the 
contribution should not be left to the scholars 
alone. A “ penny ” remembrance is highly prized, 
coming from the classes and representing their 
good will and support; but the elders ought to be 
invited to swell the sum total and bring the contri- 
bution up. 

Have you decided to make the Sunday School a 
success? By ‘‘ you” we mean minister, superin- 
tendent, teachers, scholars,—all. Resolve that 
this winter must show a banner record. So:— 

1. Remember the importance of the work. 

2. Do not get discouraged easily. 

3. Pull together, and with a will. 

4. Make personal sacrifices. 

5. Be T., T., T..— Thoughtful, Tireless, Tact- 
ful 


The most indifferent thing has its force and 
beauty when it is spoken by a kind father, and 
an insignificant trifle has its weight when offered 
by a dutiful child. STEELE. ~ 


LETTER-BOX. 


DoRcHESTER, Mass. 

Dear Sir,—I am thirteen years old, and go to the 
First Parish Unitarian School in Dorchester. I like 
to work out the puzzles in the Every Other Sunday, 
and I know lots of other girls that do, too. I send an 
enigma which J should like to have published. I also 
send the answer to Enigma XXXVI. 

Yours truly, 


ELsir EMERY. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


1. Behead a bird and leave a house that once floated 
on the water. 

2. Behead an animal and leave frozen water. 

3. Behead an animal and leave a preposition. 

4. Behead a number and leave a pronoun. 

5. Curtail an animal and leave a verb. 

6. Curtail a verb and leave a verb; behead and leave 
a part of the body. 

7. Behead a grain and leave that which makes 
warm; again, and leave a verb; again, and leave a 
preposition. 

R.S. G. 
TWISTED MONTHS. 


2. Ajuaynr. 
4, Tausug. 
6. Betrcoo.. 
8. Rebtpmsee. 
HELEN Davis BANCROFT. 


1. Mbneeorv. 
3. Brefayur. 
5+ Ralip. 

7. Herma. 


ANAGRAM. 


Hety slao reves how noyl tsand dna atwi. 
LAURENCE B. GILE. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 4, 14, 15, is a measure. 

My 1, 11, 7, 5, 4, is a pleasure vessel. 

My 2, 15, 18, 8, 12, is a vegetable that makes your 
eyes water. 

My 9, 14, 3, 4, 5, is a part of the face. 

My 10, 11, 6, 4, is what has gone by. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a pronoun. 

My whole is the name of a very interesting publica- 
tion. 

ELSIE EMERY. 
ENIGMA IY. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 12, 1, 2; is a planet. ; 
My 11, 9, 10, is what we all enjoy. 
My 4, 3, 2, is a metal. 
My 6, 5, 2, is another word for cave. 
My 1, 3, are vowels. 
My 8, 11, 9, 12, 5, is what children are apt to do. 
My 7, 8, is an abbreviation. 
My whole is a well-known country. 
T. S. Bosworru. 
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